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Because, 1. Colored people are not account- 
ed as human beings. 2. They are treated in 
all respects as if they were an inferior order 
of cattle to horses and dogs, except as they 
can augment wealth and luxury, and minister 
to sensuality. 3. It is considered the greatest 
insult in the world among the unfeeling and 
hardened slave torturers to take any notice of 
a gentleman’s killing a slave. They area 
body of two legged animals, only kept to be 
starved or worked to death, or to be killed by 
toil, or torture, or outrage, or violation. 

II. The conduct of American slaveholders 
is plainly declared— Whose persecutors slay 
them and hold themselves not guilty ; and they 
who sell them say, Blessed be the Lord, for I 
am rich,’ 

1. They are engaged in a most ungodly 
traffic, like the people of old, who are con- 
demned by the other prophets. Joel 3: 3. 
‘They have cast lots for my people ; and have 
given a boy for a harlot, and sold a girl for 
wine that they may drink.’ This is the con- 
stant practice among slaveholders. Amos 2; 
6—8—‘ Thus saith the Lord; they sold the 
righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of 
shoes; that pant after the dust of the earth 
upon the head of the poor, and turn aside the 
way of the meek; and the man and his father 
go in unto the same maid to profane my holy 
name.’ These are the constant practices of 
almost all slaveholders. 

2. They mix impiety with their wicked- 
ness. They became rich by their man-steal- 
ing and man-selling, and then pretend hypo- 
critically to thank the Lord that He has bless- 
ed them in their most felonious mode to ob- 
tain opulence. This is true of all slavehold- 
ers; they accumulate wealth by continuous 
robbery ; and yet many of them profess to be 
follawers of Jocus Christ, who went about do- 
ing good, the Prince of Philanthropists, and 
the god-like Liberator. Our text, therefore, 
teaches us, that all profession of the christian 
religion by such slaveholders, is impious hy- 
pocrisy. 

3. The slaveholders are ss cruel as they 
are corrupt and deceitful, for they slay the 
flock. The work of murderous death is always 
going on in the slaveholding districts, either 
more suddenly or with lingering tortures. 





No earthly record is kept of the human blood- 
sheds and of the human lives sacrificed to the 
relentless demon of slavery. The Lord holds | 


| the catalogue, and at the head and foot of the | 


direful scroll is the dreadful indictment writ- 
ten with American and christian blood—* Their 
possessors slay them and hold themselves not 
guilly!’ They are not only robbers, hypo- 
crites and murderers, but practical Atheists, 
who commit the most nefarious crimes, and 
yet plead not guilty. Thus they despise the 
law of God, and maintain, notwithstanding all] 
their superlative wickedness, that they are in- 
nocent. They virtually deny all morality, and 
discard the divine government of the world. 
They abrogate all religion, and even adduce 
the name of God and their hypocritical pro- 
fession of divine truth as a sanction for their 
inordinate depravity. This is the character, 
in different degrees, of all the slaveholders 
who curse the church and the world. 


III. The conduct of the pretended shep- 
herds in reference to slaves; that is, of Amer- 
ican preachers in the Southern States is pun- 
gently denonnced— Their own shepherds pity 
them not. It is one of the most extraordinary 
principles of slavery, that ministers of the 
gospel, so called, of nearly all denominations, 
who reside in slaveholding regions, are slave- 
holders, who will ‘sell the righteous for silver, 
and the needy for a pair of shoes.’ It is self- 
evident, that the preachers have no pity for 
slaves ; they neither comfort them, nor plead 
for them, nor instruct them; and all attempts 
to teach them by oral doctrine only, is no bet- 
ter than solemn mockery. Like the Papists, 
they will not permit the colored citizens to 
learn to read, or to possess the scriptures; 
and all the knowledge which they acquire by 
white preachers’ discourses is both deceptive 
and insulting. .Vo man dare to preach the 
wHOLE Gospel south of the Potomac and the 
Ohio. 

Preachers publicly and as readily exchange 
men for horses, and women for sheep, or sell 
and buy and traffic boys and girls, as any oth- 
er class of menstealers! In the Negro quar- 
ter belonging to preachers, the slaves live with 
no more religious instruction, equally desti- 











tute of food and clothing, and laboring as in- 
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cessantly, and are scourged as often and as 
barbarously, as on the neighboring farms and 
plantations of which the domestic despots are 
avowed sons of Belial. In the southern states 
of this union, almost all the settled preachers 
of every sect are what the Apostle Paul him- 
self, terms them, ‘ menstealers ;’ without the 
smallest particle of commiseration for the col- 
ored citizens. They possess not one senti- 
ment of compassion for them, more than that 
which Pharoah and his task-masters had for 
the Israelites. 

In reference to the American colored peo- 
ple, slaveholders exemplify all the doings of 
those ancient sinners, of whom the Apostle 
Paul declares; ‘that they who commit such 
things are worthy of death, and they not only 
do the same, but have pleasure in them that 
do them ; traitors, heady, high-minded, inc on- 
tinent, fierce, unholy, without natural affec- 
tion, covenant breakers, false accusers, impla- 
cable and unmerciful.’-—Romans 1: 28—82. 
This is the general character of al! slavehold- 
ers ; end that preachers partake of it is proved 
by their withholding almost entirely, all mor- 
al and religious instruction from the victims 
of their ungodly despotism. They have no 
feeling for their tormented bodies, and no so- 
licitude for their perishing souls. Hence, 
about two millions and a half of our native 
citizens in the United States are living ina 
state of brutal degradation, with their under- 
standings darkened, ‘having no hope, and 
without God in the world; passing on to eter- 
nity as if they were animals without souls, 
while the preachers of the Gospel, to them, 
are only guides to the dungeon of eternal de- 
spair! 

Yet this marvellous conception is sustained 
and defended, and they who cannot change 
the skin of an Ethiopean, contrive to white- 
wash the blackness of Satan, They dub the 
preaching men-stealers, M. A. and D. D. and 
rightly are they invested with those titles, for 
they ere as the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith declares, ‘Hominum Fures,’ Artis Ma- 
gistri—Masrers of the Art of Man-stealing ; 
and Diaboli Doctore, D. D., Docror or tHE 
Devin. 

These titles, and the absurdly factitious in- 
fluence which they arrogate are acquired and 
maintained solely by the hypocritical dona- 
tions which they bestow upon the various in- 
stitutions of philanthropy, and which no strict- 
ly conscientious men would solicit or accept 


for christian purposes, as presented under a 


christian name, and to purchase christian fel- 
lowship. Men-stealers give to Bible societies, 
Tract societies, &c. to procure renown from 
the donation of money of which they have de- 
frauded the laborer, and robbed the destitute ; 
but they forget and omit the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and faith. They 
will give a cent which they have stolen 
from the colored people to the treasury of the 
Lord, as a commutation for retaining the oth- 
er ninety-nine for luxury and splendor.— 
Preachers, we recommend you seriously te ap- 
ply to your consciences the Saviour’s search- 
ing question—Matthew 23: 33—‘How can 
ye escape the damnation of hell ?’ 

IV. The preacher’s duty is enjoined— 
‘thus saith the Lord my God, feed the flock of 
the slaughter.’ Comfort, instruct and nourish 
the people doomed to wretchedness and tor- 
ture. This is the injunction of God, to all you 
preachers, it is paramount to all earthly legis- 
lation. 
doned; the discipline of the Christian church 
is sacrificed ; the very character of pure and 
undefiled religion as a system of love and ho- 
liness is destroyed; and the duty of the evan- 
gelical ministry is perfidiously neglected by 
all descriptions of preachers in the southern 
States. In reference to slavery, youare Ach- 
ans in the camp of the Israelites. You are 
no better than Judas betraying the cause of 
the Lord; of the chief rulers who loved the 
praise of men more than the praise of God; 
and Demas who for the love of the present 
world forsook the apostle. You disobey your 
Lord and Master; and if there be any truth 
in the doctrine of retribution, when the Mas- 


ter of the servents cometh and reckoneth with | 


them, you will be denounced as wicked and 
slothful servants. You men-stealing preach- 
ers, and you their dough faced coadjutors, 
hear the word of the Lord, Zechariah 11: 8— 
‘Three shepherds I also cut off, and my soul 
loathed them, and their soul also abhorred me.’ 

The Lord here emphatically declares, that 
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The principles of the gospel are aban- | 
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you abhor the Lord. It does not signify what | 


your pretensions may be. You may boast 
‘the temple of the Lord are we, 
make long prayers, and sound a trumpet before 
you; and love to be called of men Rabbi; 
but you bind heavy burdens on men’s shoul- 


ders, which you will not move with one of | 


your fingers.’ Notwithstanding all this, your 
souls in secret and in truth abhor the Lord; 
or you would obey his commandments. Look 
at this description all you ecclesiastical men- 
stealers and yourabettors! God declares that 
your refusal to obey his divine injunction to 
‘feed the flock of the slaughter,’ is because 
your souls abhor him. Who can doubt the 
truth of God’s declaration when your disobedi- 
ence verifies the infallible truth? Therefore 
remember the Lord’s declaration—‘ My soul 
loathed them.’ The Lord loathes you for 
your hardness of heart, your cruelty, your rob- 
beries, your impiety, your ungodly wealth, 
your want of human sensibility, your destitu- 
tion of all christian love, your rejection of all 
pastoral commiseration and sympathy, your 
hardened defiance of his authority, and your 
resolute contempt of His sovereign mandate. 
Therefore he reminds you of an example by 
which you may take warning—‘Three shep- 
herds also I cut off in one month.’ Whoever 
they were who thus experienced the Judge’s 
displeasure, they were far less criminal than 
you. Preachers in America live in the midst 
of gospe] sunshire, profess to be actuated by 
those sacred principles which admit the rights 
of conscience, civil freedom, and religious lib- 
erty, are bound by their own vows to ‘preach 
the gospel to the poor, and deliverance to the 
captive, to cry aloud and spare not; to lift up 
their voice like a trumpet, and shew the peo- 
ple their transgression and their sins, that they 
may loose the bonds oft wickedness, undo the 
heavy burdens, let the oppressed go free, and 
break every yoke.’ You see myriads of Amer- 
ican citizens, your fellow immortals drawn un- 
to death and ready to be slain, and yet forbear 
to deliver them.’—Proverbs 24: 11,12. The 
Lord commands you to blow the trumpet and 
warn the people ; and yet you will not comply ; 
the people are taken away in their iniquity, 
and the Judge of all the earth declares to you, 
Ezekiel 33: 6—‘their blood will I require at 
the watchman’s hand.’ Deceive not your- 
selves by any delusive subterfuges. In vain, 
(Isaiah 28: 15, 17,) will you make lies your 
refuge, and under falsehood hide yourselves. 
The hail of the Lord will sweep away your 
refuge of lies, and the waters will overflow 
your hiding-place.’ You are like Jonah, re- 
fusing to deliver the message of the Lord, 
and you already experience and know, that 
‘they who observe lying vanities,’ as you con- 
stantly do, ‘forsake their own mercy.’ IfGod 
spared not the ancient hard-hearted shepherds, 
but cut them off; take heed, lest he spare not 
you, in your insensibility and _ rebellion. 
Remember also another word of the Lord, 
Zechariah 11: 7 











7—‘1 will feed the flock of 
slaughter, even you, O poor of the flock. 
And I took unto me two staves; the one I 
called Beauty, and the other I called Bands: 
and I fed the flock.” Thus the Lord de- 
clares that the slaves shall be emancipated. 
Jehovah is the great exemplar of Abolition- 
ists. He exterminated it in Egypt to Pha- 
'roah’s cost; he abolished slavery in Babylon, 
but Belshazzar and the scothsayers were re- 
moved, and if you will not feed the fiock of 
the slaughter, he will feed them—but you shall 
| be cut off. God will make them Beauty, hon- 
‘orable ; and Bands, strong ; and will feed, en- 
‘lighten, support, supply, and strengthen them ; 
and then wo be to you: ‘false prophets, who 
‘come in sheeps clothing, but inwardly are 
| ravening wolves!’ 

Watch over the flock of the slaughter, and 
de the duty of Christian ministers. Sinners 
as you are, one cannot but have pity on you. 
|The parable of the rich man requires your 
‘consideration. He fared sumptuously, and 
died, and lifted up his eyes in torment! May 
| God preserve all men-stealing preachers from 
being his companions! You preachers are 
the existing cause of the wickedness and curse 
of slavery in America, and as long as we 
have myriads of men-stealing ministers and 
professors, so long will all our churches be 
justly chargeable with being one half hypo- 
-_crites, and the other half confederates. God 
pardon all preaching slaveholders, and their 
_dough-faced brethren, for Christ’s sake !— 
AMEN. 
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| {For the Liberator.] 
| COMPENSATION FOR SLAVES. 
_ The late intelligence from England, respect- 
‘ing the immediate and universal emancipation 
of the slaves, in all the British Islands in the 
Gulf of Mexico, is one of the most cheering 
and important events for the happiness of man- 
kind, which has happened since the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It introduces one sub- 
ject, however, upon which the minds of even 
honest citizens have been so swindled and 
bewildered, that it is requisite to explain it in 
a familiar and comprehensive manner. 
Nothing is more common than to hear the 
slave drivers claim compensation for their lib- 
erated slaves; and it is equally usual for oth- 
ers to express a sort of assent to the reason- 
ableness and equity of their demands. If any 
thing in connection with American Slavery, 
could astonish, this exaction would attract no- 
tice for its sheer, impudent knavery. This is 
in truth nothing more than a requisition to 
obtain money for delivering up property which 
which the felon audaciously purloined. 

- In reference to the question of slavery, we 
must recur to fundamental principles ; all the 
the rest is merely adventitious. It is of no 
use to lop off withered twigs and rotten 
branches ; we must lay the axe to the root of 
the unholy poison tree, that it may be hewn 
down and cast into the fire. The Coloniza- 
tion Society make a mighty uproar respecting 
the purchase of slaves to ship them to Africa 
—and one of their advocates lately, in New- 
York, as we are informed, squeezed out a good 
round sum of dollars from his hearers, by di- 
lating upon the following romance. ‘The 
money which you give will be appropriated 
either to buying the freedom of some of the 
slaves, or to the sending to their own land of 
those whom the southern friends of the injur- 
ed Africans may liberate expressly to be sent 
to Africa, and thus shall we open the way to 
evangelize that continent.’ This Gulliver’s 
tale sounds so sweet, and is so romantic, that 
the people who are ignorant of the true state 
of the case, swallow it as if it were nectar, 
without pausing to inquire whether it is fact 
or fiction; and money is contributed for non- 
entities, which cannot be obtained for purely 
philanthropical objects. 


All this is palpable delusion. As long as 
slaves are property, the transportation of one 
will only be supplied by four others; and as 
long as northern citizens will pay the southern 
men merchants for their ‘feeble, aged and 
worn out slaves,’ to send to Africa—so long 
will they fill their places by enlarging the 
stock of young two-legged human cattle. 
The demand on the part of the slave torturers 
that they shall be paid the value for their 
slaves, according to their estimate of their 
worth, is just as honest as it is for them to 
claim the destruction of our mechanical and > 
manufacturing establishments, that we may 
be as indolent, and beggarly, and profligate as 
themselves, Their property is all suppositious, 
for they never had any right to it. We shall 
illustrate this principle. A gang of Forgers 
counterfeit, for instance, fifty thousand dollars 
worth of bank notes, and place them in the 
hands of their agent for distribution. The 
hoard of knavery is discovered and confisca- 
ted; but the receiver, by some quick of law, 
escapes punishment ; and he then turns round 
and demands his fifty thousand dollars. ‘You 
have taken my property ;’ he says, ‘and I 
must have compensation.’ The odium of his 
roguery would be almost obliterated through 
astonishment at his audacity. The claim of 
the slaveholder is still indescribably less justi- 
fiable. 'T’oadopt the old proverb : ‘ he reckons 
his chickens before they are hatched.’ He 
lives upon hope, that his‘ negro wenches,’ to 
use his own detestable slang, will become 
mothers within a certain period, and thus he 
grasps their offspring as his rightful property. 
We maintain that they are not, that they can- 
not be property. We contend, that the un- 
conditional emancipation of every slave in the 
world, so far from involving wrong to the 
slavite, does not mete out half justice to the 
slave. We affirm, that a decree that no 
person who shall be born after this day shall be 
a slave, affects no question of property ; for no 
man can have any title or possession, or live 
upon that which never existed, and which 
never may appearinthe world. Wealso aver, 
that a similar proclamation, that every slave 
who was born since the fourth of July, 1776, 
is free, would interfere with no vested right, 
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because on that day all Americans were de- 
clared free; and all the subsequent compacts, 
contracts, legislation and proceedings in ref- 


erence to slavery, are null and void. The | to the 22nd page of the Jast Annual Report of 


whole is a mere covenant of villany and de- 
ceitfulness, the stigma of which will never be 
effaced from our country, the hypocrisy of 
which disgraces the American churches, and 
the curse of which, withoyt speedy repentance 
and atonement, will ere long be realized by 
the obdurate transgressors who slay the color- 
ed people, despoil them of all the rights of 
man, and although not less God robbers than 
men stealers, yet hold themselves not guilty. 


New is it not past all human forbearance, to | 


hear men demanding a compensation for re- 
storing the articles which they have stolen? 


[s it not a tax upon Christian patience, too | 
heavy to be tolerated, to hear men and even | 


nominal disciples of Jesus, contending that 
they shall be paid from the national domains, 
or the treasury of philanthropy, as mueh for 
their feeble, aged and worn out American na- 
tive free born citizen slaves, as will enable 
them to breed up to maturity three or four 
times the number of the younger race, that 
they may be worked, scourged, and starved, 
until they are emaciated and worn out; and 
thus repeat the process, from generation to 
generation—for the slaveholders falsify when 
they say that they wish for the extinction of 
slavery. It is in their power to abolish it at 
any moment; all they have to do is to collect 
all the colored people together and resound 
only two words—BE FREE! PAUL. 


[For the Liberator. ] 





To 8S. E. Sewaut, Esq., Corresponding 
Secretary of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

Surruriexvp, R. 1. 8th mo, 17, 1833. 

T am now in the house in which I first drew 
the breath of life, and where, from the lips of 
my father and mother, I first learned to detest 
Slavery. My father was a member of the 
Rhode Island Abolition Society, from the 
earliest period of my recollection, to the day 
of his death. ‘In this dear delightful spot,’ | 
well remember, when, forty-seven years ago, 
old Pero took me upon his knees, and told me 
the melancholy tale of his wrongs; how he 
was stolen away from his native land in Affi- 
ca, leaving behind all that were dear to him 
in life ; how much he suffered on the voyage, 
and how on his arrival in this country he was 
sold for a slave; how he was beaten and 
cruelly treated by his master; and finally, how 
he blessed God that his master’s heart was 
changed, and becoming a Christian, how he 
gave to him, his wife and nine children, their 
birthright—freedom; and then the old man, 
with tears of gratitude starting from his large 
rolling eyes, would exclaim, *‘ After we were 
free, our Cuffee was born,’ and Pero loves 
Cuffee more than all the rest of his children, 
because he was free born” Thus was instill- 
ed into my soul, in my tenderest years, an 


fession of a simulated one.’ 
4 


‘be, for the official declarations of the Society 
‘itself of what itis. Permit me, therefore, to 
‘recommend to the Hon. Mr. Cushing, to turn 


‘the Society, where he will find the following 
‘resoluticn, unanimously adopted at the last 
annual meeting. 

| © Resolved, That the true and single gs 
‘of the Society, is that which is expressed in 
its original constitution, viz. ‘To promote and 
execute a plan, for colonizing, with their con- 
| sent, the free people of color residing in our 
country, in Africa, or such other place as Con- 
_gress shall deem most expedient ;’ and that 
‘this object will be hereafter, as it has been 
‘heretofore, steadily adhered to.’ 

| By this resolution, it appears that the only 
object of the Society is, to get rid of the free 
| colored people, by sending them to the coast 
| of Africa, or any other place which Congress 
| may deem expedient. The Colonization So- 
ciety, by leaving it to Congress to fix the place 
of banishment for the unfortunate free colored 
people, have demonstrated in the clearest 
manner possible, that their only object is, to 
get them out of this country, where they are 
regarded as ‘walking mirrors, reflecting the 
light of freedom into the dark bosoms of the 
slaves.’ Not one word is said in the resolu- 
tion of the Society, about ‘emancipated slaves ; 
and I very much question, whether the Hon, 
Orator can find any official publication of the 
Society, which will bear him out in the state- 
ment which he has given of its object. 
think, therefore, he has been guilty of a ‘con- 
cealment of the real design, and of the ‘ pro- 
CANDOR. 


{For the Liberator.] 

INTELLECT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 
It is often said, with apparent sincerity, by 
the apologists for slavery, that the colored 
man belongs to an inferior order of beings; 
that by an unalterable decree of Providence, 
he was constituted the servant of servants, 
and to talk of raising him to & moral! and in- 
tellectual equality with the white man, evinces 
gross ignorance of the subject. Refer such 
persons to historical facts ; tell them that the 
ancient Egyptians, so celebrated for their 
learning and advanceinent in the arts of life, 
were negroes ; and they will tell you that the 
‘crispy-haired, and sable-faced’ Egyptians of 
whom Herodotus and other learned travellers 
speak, were entirely a different race of beings 
from the degraded n¢groes whom we hold in 
bondage. ‘Talk tothem of colored individuals 
who have in modern times shone conspicuous 
for their intellectual and moral worth; and 
you are met upon the threshold with the re- 
ply, they are exceptions, and ‘ exceptions only 
prove the rule.’ Endeavor to satisfy such 
persons that the present degraded condition 
of the colored man is to be attributed to moral 
causes, and you are informed that physiologists 
loug since discovered the cause in a peculiar 
physical organization. To such, let me say, 
lay aside your wicked prejudices, and absurd 





abhorrence of that system, which regards the | 
body of one man as the property of another | 
man; and though there be many who have | 
deserted the cause of the oppressed, and gone | 
over to the enemy of human rights, one who 
has received his impressions in favor of uni- | 
versal justice and the rights of man, when the | 
mind takes impressions like wax softened in | 
the sun, can never desert their cause, 
Last evening, I addressed a meeting and 
received a contribution in aid of the School | 
fund, within twenty rods of the spot where old 
Pero lived, and in the centre of scenery, which, 
wherever I wander, lives fresh in my recoilec- 
tion and is ever dear to memory. I am ex- | 
couraged to hope, that something of the spirit 
which universally prevailed here in former 
years, is again reviving ; and that it will not 
be long, before an Anti-Slavery Society will 
be formed here. The Congregational Minister 
attended the lecture last evening, and address- 
ed the meeting in behalf of the right of all the 
American people to be free, and to enjoy life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, in this 
their native land. He will take the lead in 
forming a Society and promoting the object, 
and by doing so, will evince, that he is on the 


side of Him, who came to preach deliverance 
to the captives, and the opening of the prisons 
to them that are bound. 

ARNOLD BUFFUM. 


[For the Liberator.] 
CUSHING’S ORATION. 

The Hon. Caleb Cushing, of Newburyport, 
delivered an address before the Massachusetts 
Colonization Society, on the 4th of July, in 
which I find the following erroneous state- 
ment of the object of the Society. 

‘What then is the object of the Coloniza- 
tion Society? Isit laudable ? 
pursued? This object is simple, direct, visi- 
ble ; there is no concealment of real design, 


there is no profession of a simulated one ;—it | 


18 to establish colonies on the wester! const 


of Africa, by means of such colored persons, 


or emancipated slaves in the United States. 
as voluntarily emigrate, under the auspices of 
the Society.’ 

The establishment of colonies onthe west- 
ern coast of Africa, does Nor appear by the 
constitution, or resolutions of the Society, to 
constitute any part of the object of that insti- 
tution. What a pity it is, when men attempt 
to give to the people of the non-slaveholding 


States, the object, and character of the Ame- | nine tenths, feel the need of the opinion of 
rican Colonization Society, that they always | some great man to back their own on the sub- | 
substitute their own notions of what it should | ject of African Colonization! Accordingly | 


| African 


Is it honorably | 


theories, and look at facts within your reach. 
Go to the ¢chools of colored youth, and 
witness the manifestations of intellect there, 


‘and then after making due allowance for pre- 


judice, poverty, and want of instruction at 
home, and other disadvantages under which 
the pupils labor, compare them with the pupils 
in other schools, and I fear not the result. 

My own observation has led me 
reflections. 
tomposed of white children, I resolved to sat- 
isfy myself whether colored youth were sus- 
With this 
ist examination of the 
There were 
present about sixty pupils of both sexes, under 


to these 


Hlaving visited several schools 


ceptible of receiving instruction. 
view [ attended the | 
School in this city. 
the care of a gentleman apparently well qual- 
ified for his office, and who seemed to be 
aware the he had in charge, intelligent, ac- 
accountable beings. The exercises were in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geog- 
raphy, and declamatien ; in, all of which the 
pupils acquitted themselves in a manner which 
would satisfy any unbiussed mind of their en- 
tire intellectual equality with those of our own 
color. With their reading, I was peculiarly 
pleased ; especially with the feeling and mag 
ifest consciousness of their wrongs with which 
they read from the ‘incendiary publication’ of 
| Cowper— 
‘Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,’ &c. 
| Again I say to those whose prejudices will 
, allow them, and who are not afraid of approx- 
| imating so near to those ‘ guilty of a skin not 
| colored like their own,’ cease to theorize and 
| look at those stubborn things, facts, and then 
_ say whether you find any excuse for holding 
| the African in bondage by reason of his intel- 


| lectual inferiority. EQUAL RIGHTS. 


| [For the Liberator.] 
| Theol. Sem. “Andover, lug. 22, 1833. 

_ Mr. Eprrorn—The following letter from 
| one distinguished for his devotion to the cause 
of literature and religion, I venture to send 
| you for publication in your valuable paper. 


Z. 

My Dear Brotruer,—A recent article in 
|the New-York Observer convinces me that 
| your little band of Abolitionists at Andover 
| are driving the advocates of prejudice, grad- 
ualism, ‘exile,’ and slavery, into close quarters. 
It seems that ‘a very large majority’ of the 


| Students in your Seminary,—‘ nearly or quite 





they apply to Dr. Porter, ‘who has just re- | 
turned from the South,’ end of course knows 
all about slavery and colonization, or, as the 
Editor of the Quarterly Register says, has a) 
‘perfect knowledge’ of them, for his opinion 
on these matters. One who was notacquaint- | 
ed with the Colonization chicanery, would | 
naturally expect in reply to such a request, 
an opinion based upon an elaborate induction 
of facts that had fallen under the writer's eye ; 
but no such thing need be expected. The 
men who advocate the ‘ exile,’—voluntary exile 
from the face of prejudice and oppression—of 
the free, for the sake of benefitting the en- 
slaved, are not the men who deal in facts. 

But a word on the Doctor’s opinions. He 
thinks slavery a ‘a very great national evil’ 
‘or reasons too numerous to be mentioned, 
and that it will soon be felt so in every quar- 
of the country. But why? Any new facts ? 
Any more Southainptons? Ifslavery is tol- 
erable and admits of some apology after 150 
years of trial, why may it not after 150 years 
more ? 

Great as is the evil, he thinks immediate 
emancipation, as he understands it, would be 
not only inexpedient, but impossible. Does he 
mean a ‘natural’ or ‘moral’ impossibility ? 
The distinction is sometimes thought to be of 
consequence. Moreover, why does he not 
tell us what he ‘understands by immediate 
emancipation 2’ 

With great gravity he asks, ‘Will it be 
said that Congress, by a sweeping enactment 
might abolish slavery in ong month through 
the United States?’ Let all the babies in 
the United States, once for all, know that Con- 
gress cen dono such thing. It seems to haunt 
the imaginations of the great children, both at 
the South and North, that Abolitionists expect 
to abolish slavery, totally and immediately, by 
means of Congress! Dr. Porter’s letter, com- 
ing upon the top of Hon. Daniel Webster's, it 
is to be hoped, will have a tendency to quiet 
them. The abolitionists will not trouble Con- 
gress todo any thing more than to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia and Terri- 
tories. 

Again, Dr. Porter has discovered that, while 
the sentiments of a majority of the citizens of 
the slaveholding States remain as they are, 
there will be nobody to execute an abolition 
law, and indeed nobody ‘to make’ it! Ergo, 
immediate abolition cannot be effected. And 
would Dr. P. add; Ergo, it ought not to be ? 

So far as | understand the subject, the abo- 
litionists urge that tmmediate abolition ovucuT 
to be effected, and can be safely, if the slave- 
holders please. When they announce their ex- 
pectation that it will be done, and their confi- 
dence that it can be done, ‘in a month’ 
without regard to the will of the masters, it 
will be soon enough Sr Dr. P. and others to 
impute to them the folly of expecting the 
slaveholders to abolish slavery against their 
own consent. 

But, says he, suppose the thing to be done, 
‘with or without, the consent of the masters.’ 
Why one would think it would make a wide 
difference in the ‘consequences,’ by which of 
the prepositions you govern ‘consent.’ But, 
no, the Dr. is under the oracular impulse and 
sees the same vision for both. With supér- 
‘human foresight,’ he recklessly denies the 
existence of all those facts which Clarkson 
and other British philanthropists have gather- 
ed from history and published, and foresees, 
that the most sober and industrious of the 
manumitted would continue to labor, others 
would ‘die and putre/y like the frogs of Egypt, 
and others, still, would betake themselves to 
the ‘ forests and fastnesses’ and live by plun- 
der—thence would spring deeds of ‘ desperate 
villany, at the thought of which the heart 
shudders.’ Now, could not Dr. P. be prevail- 
ed upon to show how the- emancipated would 
be under stronger motives to betake thew- 
selves to the forests and fastnesses than the 
enslaved now are? and why more of the man- 
umitted slaves would ‘die and putrefy’ from 
‘indolence and intemperance’ than now do so, 
ofthe masters ? 

Dr. Porter’s inference from this very super- 
natural but commonplace vision is in good 
keeping—immediate emancipation would be 
unwise. The yoke must be removed from the 
neck very gradually—only so fast as the vic- 
tim of oppression is able to bear the relief. It 
is no wonder that a man who can see such 
visions for himself should pay so little regard 
to that older prophet who speaks of breaking 
every yoke, 

After a very kind and neighborly apology 
for slaveholding, Dr. P. proceeds to read a 
very weighty lecture to certain Anti-Slavery 
Societies ‘of straw,’ showing conclusively 
that he knows nothing of those which do ac- 
tually exist. In regard to the tendency of 
Colenization he refers to Mills and Finley. in 
a way, which if it has any force at all, assumes 
for a principle, that if an experiment is only 
commenced with benevolence and prayer, the 
results of it are not to be watched, but pre- 
dicted. 

But, can it be true, that on one of the great- 
est subjects of human interest, the President. 
| of that seminary which we had fondly hoped 
was founded altogether on the Bible, forsakes 
the Bible, and derives his conclusions from 
the dreamy moonshine of expediency?’ While 
the word of God thunders, ‘Plead the cause 
of the poor and needy,’ ‘Cry aloud, spare not,’ 
| &c., does a christian minister dare to adopt 
the language of a paltering politician,—‘ act 
with a comprehensive view of all the great in- 











_laws were passed to prevent instruction and 


ro 
’ j 


terests involved?’ Nothing in the form of | 
language cah do more injury to the slave, and | 
of course to the master, than just such letters 
as this of Dr. Porter. Slavery in this country 
rests on two pillars. 1. The practical approv- | 
al of the Christian Chureh. 2. The universal | 
prejudice against the African color. These 


must be tern down. 





[For the Liberator.] 
OPINION OF WASHINGTON, 
effects of Slavery upon the value 
gist ae bf upon the effects and pros- J 
pects of ABOLITION. 

It is well known, that Washington corres- 
ponded with Sir Jonn Sixciarr, on agricul- 
tural subjects. In one of the letters addressed 
by Washington to his correspondent, he speaks 
in answer to Sir John’s inquiries of the prices 
of land in the United States, and particularly 


in Virginia and in the neighborhood of Mount | 


Vernon. The land there is described as ex- 
hausted and miserable, not worth more than 
four or five dollars an acre, including buildings 
—i. e. a whole plantation was worth no more 
than at that rate. 

Washington then alludes to the prices in 
Pennsylvania and the free States, which ave- 
raged more than twice as much, I think he 
stated it at $16 per acre, and he assigns the 
reasons for this mighty difference. 

The first which he mentions is, the greater 
resort of foreign emigrants to the free States 
to settle. 

The second [ shall transcribe in his own 
words. 

‘ Because,’ (says he, speaking of Pennsy]- 
vania,) ‘there are laws here for the gradual 
aBotition of slavery, which neither of the 
two States above mentioned, (Maryland and 
Virginia,) have at present, but which nothing 
is more certain than that they must have, and 
at a period not remote.’ 

Mr. Editor, in my opinion the present period, 
thirty-four years, is sufficiently ‘remote.’ I 
presume that Washington did not anticipate 
that prejudice and despotism could hold out 
so long against the improvement of the age. 
What would be his astonishment if he were 
to revisit this scene, and find not a single 
such law as he alludes to passed, but only 
laws to multiply slaves, to promote the breed- 
ing and traffic of slaves, and torivet closer the 
chains of slavery! 

I now put this question to calm and intelli- 
gent planters in Maryland and Virginia. If 
you were to emancipate all your slaves to- 
morrow, would there not be a rise inthe value 
of your lands that would soon make up your 
safposed loss of the value of your slaves ? 

L’AMI. 





[From the Loudon Christian Advecate.] 
AMERICAN SLAVERY AND COLO- 
NIZATION IN AFRICA. 

A public meeting was held on Saturday, 


at. Exeter Hall, Strand, the object of which | 


was to ‘expose the real character and objects 


of the American Colonization Society, and to | pation. He concluded by moving, 





proinote the cause of universal eimancipa- | 


tion.” James Cropper, of Liverpool, in the 
Chair. 

‘The Cuairman said the meeting had been 
called in order that the real objects of the 
American Colonization Society might be ex- 
posed to the public; and upon that subject a 
gentieman who had been deputed from the 


New-England Anti-Slavery Society, William ‘ mh 
i ) y | Which was seconded by Captain Stvaki,% 


Lloyd Garrison, Esq., would -address them. 
it was well known that there was now in this 
country an Agent from the American Coloni- 
zation Society, who had been collecting mon- 
ney under‘the assumed character, und witi 
the avowed declaration, that the great objects 
of that Society were to abolish Slavery, in the 
United States, and to extend civilization in 
Africa. Notwithstanding these misrepresen- 
tations, that Agent had held a public meeting 
a short time ago, at which he had the counte- 
nance of one of the Blood Royal (the Duke 
of Sussex); it was, then, the more necessary 
to take the most public means of exposing its 
objects. ‘The American Colonization Society 
was established for the purpose of colonizing 
people of color in Africa, or such other place 
as Congress should direct, provided it was 
with their own consent. ‘Therefore the civili- 
zation of Africa was not one of its first objects, 
nor was the abolition ef slavery. John Ran- 
dolph had, indeed, declared that the Society 
would afford the greatest security in enabling 
masters to keep possession of their slaves. 
It was well known that slavery could not ex- 
ist where there was a superabundance of pop- 
ulation, and the American slave-owner be- 
caine alarmed at the possibility of that hap- 
pening, seeing that had been the cause of 
abolishing slavery in South America. A 
scheme of colonizing Africa was contrived, as 
was then expressed, ‘to open a drain to take 
of the excess beyond the means of profitable 
employment.’ That was a measnre which 
would ensure the continuance of slavery, be- 
‘ause It guaranteed the possession by owners 
of their slaves. As to the asusrance that their 
object was to civilize Africa, it Was ridiculous; 


civilization, and i Louisiana the punishment 
was death to attempt to instruct the slave pop- 
ulation. Were those, then, the people striv- 
ing at slave emancipation? After some fur- 
ther observations, the Chairman concluded by 
introducing Mr. Garrison to the meeting. 

Mr. Garrison (from America) then addres- 
sed the meeting, and detailed, at a great 
length, the origin and principles of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society. He denied that 
the object of the Society was the abolition of 
Slavery. On the contrary, the Society ap- 
proved of slavery in the United States, but 
merely supported the transmission of free 
Blacks from America to Africa, and their 
colonization there. As a proof of this, he had 
only to mention that the best supporters of the 
Colonization Society were slave-holders, and 


| by supplying cotton from L 





that many of its members had supported the 
erection of a new Slave State, that of Louisi- 
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ana in America. He therefore 
was impossible they could sincere] ta 
the abolition of Slavery. He (we Wish § 
been sent out to this country to oie Gy 
cause of the slaves in Opposition Vocate ts 
nization Society, and the expense © the Cy 
sion was principally defrayed by coy 
irom free negroes. He then detaites 


Said 


free Blase 
WAS No try 
a w ‘ 
Were not ft : 
han 1,009 bag 
and many Wg 
othe» “ 
OCiety 
: It had not only dean 8 he 
itself; but it had encouraged the Legian 
8 Sas 


a eo 
Clergyman, at present on a mis a 
tions in favor Px 


a] . 
blacks) then addressed the Roser Of 
: Reus 


that in America, that countr 

equality, liberty was so etivie a . 
man was allowed to purchase at the 
as he could pay for, and to se 
he chose. As a colored man 
duct of the Americans to be detests)) 
hypocritical. _ 


sen to 
persons a complexion differing from, their 
This Society was the means bs 
ing laws enacted to prevent slaves from me 
ing for the purpose of public worshi 7 
ocrisy, becancs ; 
represented itself in this Aas ssdonall 
to emancipation, and friendly to the Ay 
the slaves, while it was the worst peat = : 
ever had—while its objects were, to hast, : 
ate slavery and render secure slave —_ 
as it was called. It professed to be the rnd 
of the free people of color, and said het 
sought their welfare; yet in New-Haven ) 
when a school for colored children Wag : 
tempted to be established, the Colonizatig 
Society was the bitterest persecutor of thy : 
founder of the school. The advocates oft | 


Society described it as having been instituted t 
for the benefit of the free people of color: ye i 
the free people of color considered it as their 

worst enemy. There was not a colored sn ‘ 


or woman in America who approved of the 
Society. The argument brought by the friends 
of the Society in favor of colonization ws ql 
that the white population could not amaln. 
mate with the blacks. Be itso. Letitbess. 
mitted that their prejudices were so strong 


All he (Mr. Paul) would say was, that, if sud 
were the case, they ought not to send anager 
to this country to ask assistance to enabl: ’ 
them to gratify a prejudice of which te , 
ought to be ashamed. (Cheers) ‘ 
Mr. O’Connewu moved the first resolution it 
and delivered a most excellent speech. h 1 
looking into the Colonization Society's Re 
ports, he found that they themselves stated, 
‘that they were no abolition Society; ‘the ( 
they did not address arguments to the master : 
in favor of emancipation? nay. more, ‘htt 
they did net contemplate emancipation, either ( 
| immediate or gradual ; so that this Society 
was worse than the West Indians themselves, 
| for the latter contemplated eventual emaneé 
{ 
‘ That the colonization of the free people of eolord 4 
the United States in Africa, or such other place # 


Congress shall deem most expedient, has ever beta 
the jundamental principle of the American Coloait 
tion Society ; that the abolition of slavery has neve 
been an object of the Society ; but that, on the cone 
ry, the security of slave property has always been itt 
governing motive, and that the decrease of mautnit 
sions, under the influence of the principles of the 
ciety, proves its efficacy for that purpose. 








passed. 
Mr. Bucxinenam moved, 
‘That the improvemeut of the condition ol ihe wt 
ale of color as a body in the United States, — 
Boned or free, is no part of its object. .- oy 
used any means for the removal of the infamous = 
which exist against this institution; bat, om the re 
trary, powerfully supports the unebristiai sam 
against color, and discourages manumission C1! : 
condition of exile. That the declaration Gato oe 
ject of the American Colonization Sociely r ed e 
lition of slavery is a great deception; an’ i 
people of England who, under such @ perce 
have contributed to its funds, have done so mier™ 
taken views.” 
which being seconded, oe 
Mr. Apranams came forward to deien “y 
Colonization Socicty, and offered to oo“ 
: ve elavery altogctith 
it would ultimately destroy siavery ans t 
iberia at a cheape 
; ; - America, At 
rate than it could be raised in en 
thus driving slave labor out of the Saal 
The second resolution was then ee et 
Mr. Henr said that this appeare = and ts 
question between two rival aceteg 0 
such a meeting was not @ PoP here 
which to refer their disputes. ae the 
moved a resolution to the effect ican Cole 
cussion of the system of the Ai const 
nization Society might involve ” be avai 
a war with America, which ought be fgctot 
ed, and that we ought to look wy furthet- 
slaves at home before we looke of cou 
(laughter). This resolution W% 
negatived. oti 
l- 
Mr. Tomson, the eloquent Ant 
lecturer, moved se ohitt 
+ aware that 8." 
‘ That the colored people, fully awa have dec 
is not their improvement or sus orgguet and soem 
their detestation of it in the most Pp " ho out heat 
manner ;—That that oppressed ee ant efforis 
felt sympathy, and that the alee re of the 4 
their advocates, the Anti-Slavery bE 
ted States, have our cordial approbation: ; 
Which was seconded, and carrie 
mously. F 
The meeting then separated. 
lated 
‘Waar nave Anti-SiaverY o quest 
pone?’ In answer to this taunting Porat 
at the late Colonization — ne Soci! 
the venerable Samuel eT ee 
of Friends, boldly declared t ohich 
Societies had caused all the gegen sit 
not now slaveholding States, e Jition got 
very. He was connected with @ “Brow 4 
eties, many years ago, also oo ‘apie. 
many others of the Society of in 
thought such societies had been ents fot 
cause of all the legislative enactmen” 
abolition of slavery. 
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My arrival 
rp_psider DOL 
iJ, but 3 ‘ 
ta matter of sincere congratulation. A 


rof delegates, from various anti- 


terial plan of « mancipation through Par- 
ee It has been my privilege, for sever- 


nore’ 
qinelive 





\eeting ‘ ’ - oast, to take breakfast with them at 
TY of liber: ‘oidhall Coffee House, where the inter- 
ersal that “er opinions, in relation to the state of 
' ny man * hasbeen open and free, After the 
. thay sented, about two hours are usually 
> dete, ‘he communication of any facts which | 
of the yoen obtained since the preceding | 
drive . and in devising ways and means to 
andre ve : termination of the struggle during | 
Git and a in ‘ ant session. ‘The assembly then ad- | 
ge MECABE the rooms at Aldermanbury, for the | 


"N tO give those 
ig from their own 


¢ discussing more fully any questions 
debates have 


of the meetings in the London Patriot. 
I have seen Mr. Wilberforce. 


disapprobation. 


thropist for his labors of love. 
With sentiments of esteem, I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


LETTER FROM CHARLES STUART TO 


ARNOLD BDUFFUM. 


Lonpon, 29th June, 1833. 
My Dear Frienn—It is long since thy | 
_ kind letter from Boston, of 2d Nov. last, reach- 
I received it while travelling and lec- 
turing in the sacred cause of liberty, and felt 


ed ime. 


re He has re- 
eae pudiated his views of the Colonization Society, 
and regards its principles and purposes with 
This fact you may publish to 
the country. Cresson may succeed a little 
1 of Managers of the New Eng- | longerin deceiving a few lords and dukes, but 
| his career has ended among the friends of 
| abolition and the religious community. Charles 
in England, at this great crisis, | Stuart, Esq. has done much to obstruct his 
. only in the highest degree prov- | Progress ; and we cannot be too thankful to 
\| the great leading abolitionists | this eminently pious and indefatigable philan- 


| with a single exception. You willsee a report! We indeed are weak and unworthy—the work 


is great—and mighty is the enemy. ‘ But 
| when we are weak, then are we strong.” The 
work is not ours, but God’s—and mighty, .4l- 
mighty is He who is for us. Ours it is, ac- 
cording to the grace given, to be dutiful. 
His is the event. If He crown our labour 
with present success, or if he consummate it 
by a Martyr’s grave, what is that to us? 
Times and results are in His adorable hands, 
just where we would have them! Our sole, 
and our glorious care is, through His spirit, to 
be ‘faithful unto death.’ So be thou, brother 
—so be every servant of God, and every friend 
#fman. And so may the period be hastened 
when freemen shall no longer be slave-mas- 
ters—when prejudice shall be scented out of 
being—and when christians shall be Christ- 
like. Thy brother and friend, 
C. STUART. 





REV. DR PORTER’S LETTER. 
(Review Concluded.) 


Dr Porter was asked to give his opinion respecting 
the ‘ influence on the South, of efforts in this quarter, 
by means of Anti-Slavery Societies, publications, &c. 





my soul refreshed by the growing dutifulness to promote the abolition of slavery,—particularly the 


of your country. What a pity—whata shame | 
—what a sin—what a master piece of hypo- 
cricy it is, to pretend to love liberty, and then 
But the darkness, 
|though still heavy, is passing—the dawn of 


excuse keeping slaves. 


effect of these efforts on the slave population.’ 
says.— 


‘ Intelligent men in the South do not deny to the 
people of non-slaveholding states the right to think 
for themselves on this subject. But they say, ‘We did 
not create slavery. It came down to us as a colonial 
inheritance from the mother country ; and the cupidi- 
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r been instituted teed 

ythe siaves. 


ple of color; yet | 
dered it as their 
t a colored man | 
approved of the 
hit by the friends 


The resolutions which have almost unani- 
susly passed the House of Commons are 
sibstantially these—that the emancipation of | 
lonization was, wves shall be immediate, so that they can 
ld not amalga- ither be bought nor sold; that they shall 
>. Let it be ad- wrye as apprentices for a term not exceeding 
rere so strong, telve vet 
as, that, if such 
to send anagent 
ince to enable 
of which they 


e years; that a compensatory sum of 
ty millions shall be given to the planters ; 
hat there shall be no hindrance to the 
stricted exereise of religious freedom. 

: scarcely a doubt that these resolu- 
first resolution, ‘ons will be adopted by the House of Lords, 
t speech, On tany material variation. It is gener- 
Rocietys. Re- od that the plan of apprentceship 
ee eee rives great offence) will not work a 


Society,’ ‘that er ‘ 
s to i teen vear: indeed, many of the West In- 
1y. more, ‘that ue themselves declare, that there must be 
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merican Coloniza- 


and instantaneous freedom given 
the masters andthe slaves. The pay- 
f £20,000,000, by way of compensation, 
versal reprobation among the peo- 
justly viewed not only as money 


ndontnent of the high ground of justice. 
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It is their purpose 
icties for the abolition of slavery 


i@ world, 


n and object of our School excite 
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but, on the con in Eehott Cresson, the agent of the Amer 
-hristian prejudice an Colonization Society, is now in this city. 
; »pt on The. - ° ° ° . 
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ation the i h, 3 
ociety is the abe- ,and defend his cause; he has been 
? he 
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ich a supposition, Aer . 
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rd to defend the wtish people, and that the Colonization So- 


. ve that a eter . 
red to prove yis wholly indefensible in a land where 
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whout t! 


nent, he shrinks 


nscious that he } 


. > against color is unknown, and where 
ria at a cheaper .= genet lor is unkno n, 

America, and priuciples of justice and love govern the 
the market. ‘ions of the friends of the colored race. 
then passed . ’ Monday evening last, I gave a lecture 

f e "non ¢} cal . ee . . . 
eared to hat ithe scheme of African Colonization, in 
vieties, and tha te Rey. T. Price’s stine-house, Dev 

er tribunal t - I. Price’s meeting-house, Devon- 


re-square, James Cropper, Esq. of Liver- 
Mr. Cresson, with one 
‘lwoof his partizans, was in attendance; 
; at the close of my address, George 
mpson, Esq. (the eloquent lecturer,) gave 
‘0 @ ost terrible castigation for his duplic- 
‘ad misrepresentations. The meeting was 
ae aene 1 to the next evening, at which time 
tt Anti-Slaver ‘completed my examination of the principles 
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oked further— 
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‘measures of the Colonization Society. 


‘ sect = 
. nat its obje Ajit, ee 
vere declare’ ‘dresses were then made by several gentle- 
‘8, erm es se ¢ ; ee 
ablie and solem -(tthong them was my excellent friend, 


{- 
le have our heart 


“e Rev. Nathaniel Paul. fi J : 
Me and efforts © - Nathaniel Paul, from Upper Canada), 


*Xpressive of the utmost abhorrence of the 


| the day has come—it is impossible that a peo- 
ple like the people of the United States, should 
| much longer tolerate the abomination, or yield 
, themselves slaves to the sin. 


| I leave thee to the public papers for intelli- 


gence respecting the measures which our 
Government is now pursuing for the abolition 


_of slavery throughout the British dominions. 


The measure, you will perceive with pain, is an 
imperfect one—it modifies instead of extirpa- 
ting wrong—it mitigates instead of abolish- 
ing oppression—its evils are owing to the 
dreadful influence still retained by the slave 
cabal, and by the political character which our 
government participates with all governments. 
Why, alas! don’t the people of the U. States, 
the formers of their government, why don’t 
they take the lead of the world in righteous- 
ness, and show the nations. what a Govern- 
ment ought to be—what a government can be 
—how safely it can prefer honesty to policy— 
and how gloriously it can spurn all partiality 
and ail hypocrisy—instead of skulking, the 
last and the worst of all, yet with a cheek un- 
blanched and with a brow of brass, the most 
insolent and the most unfliching of tyrants. 

The Colonization Society, that concentra- 
tion of partial and hypocritical wickedness, 
still lingers.here. Its agent, E. Cresson, is a 
staunch idolater, and displays an energy, a 
tact and a perseverance, worthy of a totally 
different canse. I believe the base delusion 
is pretty effectually broken up, amongst the 
great body of serious and religious people, 
who have investigated it. But there are many 
who will not inquire—there are many who de- 
light only in partial things, whose very atmes- 
phere is that of prejudice and pride—there are 
many who love the practices of slavery, al- 
though they hate it in the abstract!!! and 
there are many amidst our millions, who have 
not yet had an opportunity of thorough know]- 
edge. Amongst these, Ellictt Cresson still 
finds persons who sympathize with him, 
who are unguarded against his delusions.— 
He is a thorough flatterer—he loves to flit 
amongst the learned and rich, and honorable 
and titled—but he is sinking, though still some 
noble names are prostituted in his behalf— 
and if the common feeling of the nation does 
not soon spurn him as the advocate of that 
most nefarious combination from our shores, 
I shall find reason to think worse of my coun- 
try, than I ever yet have found. 

Garrison is here, zealous, uncompromising, 
untiring. You must not be surprised, should 
his correspondence be interrupted. He is la- 
boring like himself—the people,as they become 
acquainted with him, love and admire him— 
Cresson skulks from all collision with him, in 
a manner at once insolent and dastardly. 
Garrison’s party in London, consists of the 
great body of the practically religious people 
of every order, as far as they are informed, 
especially the Friends and of all the staunch 
anti-slavery spirits—Cresson’s of a few titled, 
wealthy, high-pretending individuals, with 
their retainers—the excusers of slavery—the 
sympathisers with slave-masters—the slaves 
of prejudice—the creatures of expediency— 
the ignorant, I mean ignorant on this question 
~-and the deceived, they who have not heard 
both sides, either because they could not, or 
would not--or, who having heard, continue to 
prove that they love darkness in this particu- 
lar, rather than light. 

Garrison, I think, may probably be detain- 
ed in this country, eager, panting as he is to 
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| return, until the latter part of August, or be- 
| ginning of September—but although his voy- 
| age may involve you in expense, I believe we 
| have great reason to bless God for his mis- 
He could hardly have come at a better 
' time—and circumstances could scarcely have 
been more favorable in such a world as this, 
| than they are, to the sacred cause which he 
so nobly advocates. 
Take courage, brother—let no opposition 
weary thee—-let no danger dauntthee. Even 
'a heathen could-say, ‘Magna est Veritas and 


| may we rest upon the same glorious fact, and 


ery SocieETie ot stat d that he, ainong others, had been | sion. 

inting questic in oy the deceptive statements of Mr. Cres- 

ite in Portlan , “to regard the Colonization Society as a 

of the Soci vise, benificent and christian association ; but 
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ates, wh sla- teularly since he had heard the expositions 

,  polition goci- the lecturer, he was convinced of its wick- 

ses Brown and *dness and cruelty. His resolutions (declar- 
r Friends. He @ {0g that all my charges had been sustained by, | prevalebit.’ With how much more emphasis 
n the procure ‘ndubitable evidence, and expressing thanks 

ctments for for my lectures) were passed unanimously, 


proclaim it to every fainting spirit round us, 


ty of slave-dealers in the North contributed to fasten 
it upon us. Here it is, an incubus, as you think, 
and as many of us think, on the energies and enter- 
prise of our people; but the system is so interwoven 
with all our habits, that immediate abolition of it 
would tear up the foundations of society. @Ve cannot, 
therefore, think it consistent with those obligations of 
kindness and generosity~and good neighborhood, 
which citizens of the same country owe to each other, 
for men who are as ignorant of the intrinsie delicacies 
of this subject, as they are remote from participation 
in its dangers and difficulties, to seize every opportu- 
nity of casting firebrands into the midst of our people.’ 

Aye, no doubt the south is very Willing that we 
should ‘ ¢hink’ on this subject, if we will only take spe- 
cial care to keep our thoughts to ourselves! if we will 
always ‘ avoid rather than invite discussion,’ or when 
we speak on the subject be sure never to say a word 
respecting the sin of slavery, and not forget to apolo- 
gise for those who are so unfortunate as to be compel- 
led to ‘ trade in slaves and the souls of men’! Aye, 
the south is very willing that we should ‘ think’ on 
this subject, provided we will consent to think in com- 
pliance with her wishes! But we must not presume 
to ‘think’ that they are under obligation to ‘ break 
every yoke and let the oppressed go free, now! We 
must not indulge the insurrectionary thought that the 
slaves have a right to immediate freedom, and that it 
is wicked to ‘use their service without wages,’ and 
buy and sell them on speculation! O, no! such ‘ fa- 
natical’ and ‘incendiary ’ thoughts as these must nei- 
ther be uttered nor indulged ! 

It is truly surprising that a President of a Theologi- 
eal Seminary in New-England should become an 
apologist for slavery. Such is Dr Porter to all intents 
and purposes. ‘We did not create slavery,’ say 
southern slaveholders, and Dr Porter virtually admits 
the plea as a valic excuse. Now we maintain that the 
present generation of slaveholders here created sla- 
very, and that they are perpetuating it by enslaving 
one hundred thousand new victims every year! Sup- 
pose that a gang of highway robbers should be de- 
tected in their villany and brought to answer for it at 
the bar of justice ; and on being asked whether they 
had aught to say why sentence should not be pro- 
nounced against them, they shotld reply, ‘ We did 
not create highway robbery—it was practised by our 
fathers, who bred us to the business, and left us the 
f-uits of their plunder as our only inheritance.’ Would 
this plea silence the demands of justice? It is worth 
just as much as the plea of the South, ‘ We did not 





create slavery.’ Suppose again that the host of trans- 
| gressors of the seventh commandment who infest our 


OF | cities, on being arraigned for their impurity, should'say, 


| ‘ We did not create the sin of licentiousnesgs ; it has al- 
ways been practised in cities, and our fathers were guil- 
ty of it. “ Here it is, an incubus as you think, and as 
many of usthink , on ” our “ energies and enterprise ; ”’ 
‘but the system is so interwoven with all our habits,” we 


unhallowed lust, that to break offat once would “ tear 
up all thefoundations” of our enjoyment. “ We cannot, 
therefore, think it consistent with those obligations of 
kindness and generosity and good neighborhood, which 
citizens of the same country owe each other, for men 
who are as ignorant of the intrinsic delicacies of this 
subject, as they are remote from participation in its 
dangers and difficulties, to seize every opportunity of 
casting firebrands into” our “ midst,” to disturb us in 
a matter which only affects ourselves, and which, 
therefore, we ought to be allowed to manage in our 
own way.’ We appeal to every unprejudiced mind to 
decide, if this plea would not be as reasonable in the 
mouths of a hoard of libertines, as it is when urged in 
defence of slavery. 


But Dr. Porter continues : 


‘If men in Pennsylvania or Vermont choose to form 
an anti-slavery Society, let them pare tg according to 
elevated Christian principles. All rash denunciation, 
all acrimonious epithets, all disposition to distort sin- 
gle acts of cruelty into a general imputation on hold- 
ers of slaves, are unwise and unjust. Like the carica- 
tures of English travellers in this country, they provoke 
resentment without doing any imaginable good. 
such Societies choose to advocate their own principles 
through the press, let them keep strictly within the 
limits of truth, and sober argument, and send their 
publications, not to servants, but in the most honorable 
and open manner, to their masters. All inflammatory 
statements, addressed to the former, or tending to ex- 
cite them to rapine and bloodshed, if they do not sub- 
ject their authors to indictment at common law for 
misdemeanor, certainly deserve the reprobation of an 
enlightened community.’ 


Dr. Porter should have told us what he considered 
‘ elevated Christian principles.’ His whole letter ap- 
pears to be lamentably deficient in this respect, unless 
it be ‘ according to elevated Christians principles’ to 
allow that slavery, in present eireumstances, is no sin, 
and that slaveholders are not bound to cease oppres- 
sion immediately. If this is what he means by ‘ eleva- 
ted Christian principles,’ he may rest assured that they 


either ‘in Pennsylvania or Vermont.’ Debasing anti- 


signation for such doctrines; and they would come 
with a far better grace from an untutored savage than 
a theological! professor. 

By ‘rash denuneiation,’ we suppose Dr. Porter 
means a faithful exposure of the awful crime of man- 
stealing and all its attendant abominations. We must 
never say any thing to disturb the repose of slavehold- 
ers or to provoke their resentment ! We must ‘keep 
strietly within the limits of trath and sober argument.’ 





have been so long accustomed to gratify the cravings of 


If 


will never form the basis of an Anti-Slavery Society | 


christian principles, would be a more appropriate de- | 


Aye, that we will do, and leave the path of falsehood 
and sophistry to be travelled alone by our opponents, 
i the apologists of slavery. We ask no wider range 
' than ‘ the timits of truth,’ and will never go beyond it, 
except in search of those who never come within its 
‘enclosure, and then ‘truth’ shall be our polar star to 
| guide us in our attempts to track them through the fogs 
| of expediency where they love to wander! But what 
_is more offensive to incorrigible transgressors than the 
' truth? What is more offensive to slaveholders than 
‘the truth? Dr. Porter ought to know, that the South 
fears nothing but the truth, and loves nothing more 
than the apologies which he makes for slaveholding. 

. Dr. Porter passes slightly over the subject of Colo- 
nization. After alluding to Messrs. Mills and Finley 
as the founders of the Colonization Society, be says, 
‘It is needless and unreasonable here to discuss the 
principles or the history of that Society.’ However 
‘needless and unreasonable’ such a discussion may 
'seem to Dr. Porter, it has been commenced and will 
be carried forward, until the ‘ principles’ of the Colo- 
nization Society are fully understood, when its patron- 
age will be confined to slaveholders and their apologists. 








TRIAL OF MISS CRANDALL. 


The following account of the trial of Miss Crandall, 
| is taken from the Connecticut Courant of Aug. 26. 


‘ We understand that the case of Miss Prudence 
| Crandall, lately bound over in Windham County, for 
instructing children of color contrary to the law passed 
at the last session of the Legislature, came on for trial 
on Friday last. Our informant, who Jeft before the 
case was committed to the Jury, says that it was as- 
signed, by agreement, for Thursday; that on the day 
previous, the new States Attorney, Mr. Cleaveland, 
sent a note to the Court that he was sick. Messrs. 
Strong and Ellsworth were on the spot for Miss Cran- 
dall. The Court then appointed Mr. Stoddard, the 
Lieutenant Governor, States Attorney, who had be- 
| fore been retained in behalf of the State against Miss 

Crandall. He was suddenly taken sick on Thursday, 
and soon left the town. The Court then assigned Mr. 
Welch as principal, and Messrs. Judson and Buckley 
as assustants, to carry on the proseeution. The trial 
commenced on Friday. The preseeutor called as 
witnesses the pupils in Miss Crandall’s school, who 
! were named in the information, as the persons of color, 
| from out of the State, who had been taught. They 
| refused to testify because they said they should imph- 
| cate themselves, and the law subjected all who aided 
| or abetted Miss Crandall to the like penalty with Miss 

Crandall, and if they had applied to her to be taught, 
| they had abetted her in the art of teaching. The 
| Counsel for the State then read the clause in the new 
law whice declared they should testify, but the Coun- 
sel on the other side said, the act did ‘not provide that 
such testimony should not be used against the witnes- 
ses, as is usually done, and that the Constitution for- 
bids that any person shall be compelled to criminate 
himself. The Court decided the witnesses should tes- 
tify—but they refused, and were ready, as it is said, 
to go to prison, if the Court chose to send them there. 
The prosecutor then sent for a Baptist Minister, to 
whose church Miss Crandall belonged, and had him 
sworn. He said his knowledge of the school was de- 
rived from his being an adviser, and he declined testi- 
fying, for he should expose himself to the penalty The 
Court said he must testify—he refused. The Sheriff 
.was then directed to arrest him and commit him to 
prison for contempt! He was arrested and in custody 
an hour or two, and finally answered as far as he had 
knowledge—but this not being enough, the Sheriff was 
despatched to Canterbury for another pupil, who was 
a citizen of Connecticut—she likewise refused to testi- 
fy that she was a member of the school as thereby she 
should shew she was abetting Miss C. as she paid her 
for the support of her school. The Court ordered her 
to prison and the Sheriff was taking her out of the 
crowd in the Court House, when she was advised to 
testify, and returned and told all she knew. 

As well as our informant could understand the points 
made, he says the eonnse! for Miss Crandall contend- 
ed that the pupils being from New-York, (those named 
in the information) were citizens of New-York, the 
place of their birth, and being such were seenred, by 
the Constitution of the United States which is in the 
following words, ‘ The citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States,’ against all laws of the State of 
Connecticut which made birth in another State the 
ground of privation of that which was open, cominoa 
and lawful to all other citizens—they contended that 
a citizen of Massachusetts or New-York could come 
here and follow farming, merchandise, manufacturing, 
professional pursuits, and the acquisition of knowledge, 
just as our citizens may, and that net being born in 
Conneeticut could not be made the single ground of 
rejection, limitation or qualifieation, at the pleasure of 
the Legislature or the Selectmen of the town. They 
did not deny that the Legislature might supérintend 
schools, taverns, professions and the like, but they 
said that birth in New-York, should not be made the 
ground of distinction. ‘The prosecutor contended that 
colored people were not citizens, because of their 
color and hence were not embraced by the provision 
of the Constitution above recited. They further eon- 
tended that ifthey were citizens of other states, yet 
we had aright to keep them out of this state, if we 
thought they would endanger or trouble us, and this, 
they contended would be the consequence of having 
schools for them. 

We have not heard what the charge of the Court 
was, though it was supposed that the presiding Judge, 
(whose opinion has much weight wiih the other Judges) 
as he was a member of the very commitice in the Le- 
gislature, that formed and reported the bill, and who 
was the only person in the Legislature who advocated 
it on the floor of the House, would instruct the Jury 
that the law is constitutional; but it was the almost 
universal opinion that the Jury, who are in criminal 
cases, judges of the law as well as of fact, never would 
convict Miss Crandall. The current was turning and 
setting with great force in her favor. Miss Crandall 
appeared at the bar of the Court very interesting, and 
her pupils were inferior to no others, in their conduct, 
language and appearance.’ 








We are informed that the Court charged the Jury 
that the law was constitutional. The Jury, however, 
in eases of this kind, having the right to decide on the 
law as well as the facts, could not agree upon a ver- 
dict. After coming into Court three times, saying 
they could rot agree, they were discharged. The 
case of course stands continued for trial at the next 
term of the Court. 

The result of this trial is a glorious triumph for the 
friends of human rights. The example of firmness in 
resisting oppression set by the Jury in this case, will, 
we doubt not, be followed on future oecasions. We 
venture to predict that no jury will ever be found in 
Connecticut to sustan the constitutionality of their 
black law ; by convicting a female of a crime, whose 
only offence is instructing colored females. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY AT NEW-HAVEN. 
A Society was formed in New-Haven, on 

on the 4th of June last, of great respectability 

jand influence, called the New-Haven Anti- 

| Slavery Society. The Constitution recognises 

| the same principles as those held by the New- 

‘England Anti-Slavery Society. 

ELI IVES, M. D. President. 

TIMOTHY DWIGHT, Ist Vice President. 

NATH. JOCELYN ,2nd Vice President. 

ROBERT B. HALL, Secretary. 

AMOS TOWNSEND, Jr. Treasurer. 


8.8. Joceryn, 


E. A. Townsend , 
: > 
Sipsey Hatt, Executive Committee. 


Hewry A. Homes, . 
We mentioned in a former number the for- 
mation of this Society, but had not received 
the names of the officers at that time. 








BOSTON MUTUAL LYCEUM. 


A society with this name has been recent- 
ly formed in Boston, by the colored people. 
They have been assisted in establishing this 
institution by Mr. Josiah Holbrook and other 
friends. The following are the names of the 


officers. 


DUDLEY TIDD, President. 

JOEL W. LEWIS, ist Vice.President, 
SARAH H. ARNIBLE, 2nd Vice President? 
GEORGE GALL, Recording Seeretary. 
NATH. CUTLER, Cor. Secretary. 
THOMAS DALTON, Treasurer. 


JosErH H. Gover, 
Joun B. CuTLer, 
Henry CARROLL, 
Lucy V. Lew, 
Mary WILLIAMS, 


DEATH OF WILBERFORCE. 


The beloved and venerated WILBERFORCE 
isno more! He died on the 28th of July, in 
the 74th year of his age. A London paper 
justly remarks that hjs name is associated 
with ‘more of love and veneration than ever 
fell to the lot of any individual throughout the 
civilized globe.’ His laborious and self-deny- 
ing exertions to effect the abolition of the 
slave trade are well known, and his name will 
go down to posterity as a distinguished bene- 
factor of the African race. The Editors of 
the Genius of Temperance justly remark, that 
‘enough stand ready to build his tomb and 
garnish his sepulchre, yet tread his counsels 
under foot, deride his principles and denounce 
his imitators.’ 

OT ESE EEE RET ILL SIRE SS EL EE 

MARRIED—In Philadelphia, August 16th, 
by the Rev. Peter Gardiner, Mr. James Jones, 
to Miss Sarah Thomas, both of Philadelphia ; 
on the 18th, Mr. William H. Johnson to Miss 
Jane Grey, both of Kensington; on the 20th, 
Mr. Edmund Spencer of New-York, to Miss 
Sarah Merrill of Philadelphia—also at the 
same time and place, by the Rev. Peter Gard- 
iner, Mr. James Oglesbey, late of New Or- 
leans, to Miss Ann Walley of Philadelphia.— 
At St. Nicholas’ Church, London, June 23, by 
the Rev. Dr. Bennett, Rev. Narnanren Pau 
of Wilberforce, Upper Canada, to Miss ANN 
Apey, daughter of the late John Adey, Esq. of 
Strand, Gloucestershire. 


NOTICE. 

Tne anniversary of the Afric-.Imerican Fe- 
male Intelligence Society, will be held at the 
Baptist Chureh, Belknap-Street, on Thursday 
afternoon at four o’clock, September 5th, 1833. 

An Address will be delivered by Rev. A. 
A. Puenrs. - Mars. E. Riney, President. 

Mrs. Lewis, Secretary. 


—_—— 


NOTICE. 

During my absence from the city to the 
Eastward, Messrs. James G. Barbadoes, Pri- 
mus Hall and John Robinson will act asa 
Committee for me, by circulating a subscrip- 
tion paper to collect or receive any>money 
that friends may feel willing to bestow in be- 
half of ny mission. Any-donation for this ob- 
ject left with James G. Barbadoes, No. 26, 
Brattle-street, will be appropriated accord- 
ingly. WM. LEVINGTON, 

Reclor of St. James’ First African Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in Baltimore. 

3osion, Aug. 13, ie33. 


WANTED. 


A SMART, active Celored Boy from the 
Country, from ten to fifteen years of age, 
of good character, in a Clothing Store, where 
he will be liberally compensated for his ser- 
viecs, and find a permanent situation. Any 
person having such a boy, will please to for- 
ward a line, post paid, to the subscriber, sta- 
ting his terms, which will receive immediate 
attention, (No, 26, Brattle-street. 
JAMES-G. BARBADOES. 


HOUSES & LOTS TN PROVIDENCE! 
OR SALE, a Lot of Land measuring 94 
feet by 40, situated in Meeting-street, 
near the African Church, with a Dwelling 
House thereon, of three stories high in front, 
and two in the rear, with other buildings at- 
tached to it. The site is one of the most 
pleasant in the town, commanding a most de- 
lightful prospect of the town and the adjacent 
country. ‘The premises are now occupied by 
the subscriber, : 
Also—A House and Lot in Martin-street 
that measures 50 feet front by 130 back.— 
The house is two stories high, in good repair, 
and pleasantly situated. 
lso—Four House Lots situated in Green 
Lane, in the rear of the Mansion House, two 
of which measure 60 front by 90 feet back— 
one 58 feet front by 90—one 50 feet front by 
90 in rear. All of the above property is free 
from encumbrances, and will be sold low.— 
For further particulars apply to the subscriber. 
GEO. M’CARTY. 


AMWDERBSONIS 
EFFICACIOUS REMEDY FOR CORNS. 
A FAIR TRIAL 1S THE ONLY TRUE PROOF. 

HIS infallible remedy is offered to the 
public as a Sovereign Cure. It has pro- 

ved of the greatest efficacy in the removal of 
those turbulent pests which are called Corns, 
To those who may be troubled with them, a 
fair trial of this article is only necessary to 
convince the most incredulous of its power to 
effect a speedy cure. Being perfectly free 


Managers. 

















| Price, 25 cents 


from irritation, it may be applied where the 
‘corns have produced a violent inflamation. 
, The Proprietor of this highly valuable remedy, 
_does not mean to say that it has made thou- 
sands of cures in this and other countries; 
but suffice it to say it has cured many of the 
most violent nature. 
_ The above Remedy can be had by applying 
,at the shop of Mr. H. Thacker, No. 3, Spring 
| Lane—at the shop of Mr. J. Robinson, No. 
42, Brattle Street, and the house of the Pro- 
| pietor, at Mr. J. W. Lewis, Centre Street, se- 
_cond door from the corner of Southack-street, 
per box. 
. BENJAMIN 8S. ANDERSON. 
Boston, June 29th, 1833. 2m. 


WANTED. 


WO first rate Journeymen Tailors. 


to WILLIAM SAUNDE 
June 18, 1833, waa 
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ODE. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq. 
Written for the Jubilee in celebration of the Rev. 
Jumes Hervey,at Weston Fevill, near 
Northampton, June VE, 1833. 
Where is the House for all the living found ? 
Go ask the deaf, the dumb, the dead ; 
They answer, without voice or sound, 
Each resting in his bed,— 
‘ Look down and see, 
Beneath thy feet, 
A place for thee ; 
There all the living meet!’ 


Whence comes the beauteous progeny of Spring ? 
They hear a still, small voice, ‘ Awake” 
And while the lark is on the wing, 
From dust and darkness break ; 
Flowers of all hues 
Laugh in the gale, 
Sparkle with dews, 
And dance o’er hill and dale. 


Who leads through trackless space the stars of light ? 
The Power that made them guides them still ; 
They know him not, yet day and night 
They do his perfect will : 
Unchanged by age, 
They bold on high 
Their pilgrimage 
Of glory round the sky. 


Stars, Flowers, and ‘Tombs were themes for solemn 
thought 
With him, whose memory we recall ; 
Yet more than eye can see, he sought, 
His spirit looked through all, 
Keenly discerned 
The truths they teach, 
Their lessons learned, 
And gave their silence speech. 


Go meditate with him among the Tombs, 
And there the end of all things view ; 
Visit with him Spring’s early blooms, 
See all things there made new ; 
Thence rapt aloof 
In ecstacy, 
Hear from Heaven’s roof, 
Stars preach ‘ Eternity.’ 


We call him blessed whom the Lord hath blest, 
And made a blessing—long to shed 
Light on the living, from his rest, 
And hope around the dead: 
Oh ! for his lot! 
He dwells in light, 
Where flowers fade not, 
And stars can find no night. 


CHILDHOOD. 

BY R. HOWARD. 
We come to being from the night, 
As cometh forth the morning light ; 
The world is beautiful and new, 
The earth is filled with flowers and dew ; 
Birds loudly sing on wing and spray, 
And we more merrily than they. 


We gather strength, we run, we leap, 
Find joy in every thing—and sleep. 
With mirth and beauty hand in hand, 
We take possession of the land: 

Life then is surely not a breath— 
What then has life to do with death? 


A mother’s love, her smiles, her tears, 
Are with us in those blessed years ; 
The seeds of fond affection sown 

In youth, that strong in age are grown ; 
Love, that in part her love repays, 
Her solace in declining days ; 
Warmth, light in age’s wintry gloom, 
Fair stars, sweet blossoms to the tomb. 


Then knowledge comes with manhood’s noon, 
With care and sorrow—all too soon. 

The springs of mystery are unsealed, 
Whate’er was hidden is revealed : 

A common vision ts the spring ; 

The rainbow is a common thing ; 

The morning and the sunset skies 

Are gazed on with familiar eyes ; 

The reign of wild delight is o’er, 

And the bright earth is heaven no more! 


AFFECTION. 


CORNWALL. 


PATERNAL 
BY BARRY 
The feelings of a parent, regarding a child in a dan- 
gerous sickness, are beautifully expressed in the fol- 
lowing stanzas :— 
Send down thy winged Angel, God ! 
Amidst this night so wild, 
And bid him come where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our ehild. 
She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or waketh with a patient smile, 
And striveth not to weep. 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is we know too well, 

And dearer to her parents’ hearis 
Than our weak words can tell, 

We love—we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be, 

We hope—and have despaired at times 
But now we turn to Thee. 


HYMN. 

BY THE LATE BISHOP HEBER. 
Lo! the lilies of the field, 
How their leaves instructive yield! 
Hark to nature’s lesson given 
By the blessed birds of Heaven! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warbles sweet philosophy, 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow ! 


Say, with richer crimson glows 

The kingly mantle than the rose ? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
Than we, poor citizens of air! 

Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merily. 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow! 
God provideth for the morrow! 


One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 

One there lives, who, Lord of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall : 
Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow ; 
God provideth for the morrow ! 


MISOCHLLANHOUS. | 


THE MAJESTY OF MIND. 


How mighty, how wonderful, how passing 


 wondertu! 2re the actions of the human mind. 


How terrible are its movements when it mses 
in strength, and how noble have been its, 


| struggles to emancipate itself from the bonds 


|of earth’s galling captivity‘ 


i the nde.and with what implicit obedience | - : P 
| the multitude, and with what implicit obedi | isfaction must be given: 


| whole nations yield up, themselves and their) 





subdued by its moving eloquence, and the 


How potent is 
over the passions of 


? 


the sway which it holds 


destinies to its guidance! How pathetic, how | 
beautiful and sublime are the creations of its} 
impassioned moments! The very heart is 
whole man bows before the. majesty of 
conceptions. It works with a strong hand, 
and its influence is abroad in the universe. 
It bindeth the strong man with the cords of 
its persuasion, and there is no obstacle below 
the heavens, but it will, by its perseverance, | 
eventually overcome. Things which were | 
once considered beyond the control of human 
intellect and power, have been brought by the | 
efforts of some master mind to yield themselves | 
to the subjection of man. Truths which had 
been hidden from the foundation of the world, 
have at length been unveiled to us, and what 
was once a mystery, becomes as the every- 
day occurrences of life. Who that has beheld 
the noble invention of our own Fulton, or, 


its 


the courses of the magnificent stars, will not 

own, with admiration, the majesty of mind ? 
Events ‘ big with the fate of nations and the 

world,’ have been produced by the exertions 


the sunshine of prosperity and patrician ease, 
but travelling inthe shades of obscurity and 
want. Depending upon nought but its own 
resource, it bursts forth and leads a whole 
nation captive, and makes the kings and pre- 
Jates of the earth tremble before its greatness. 
It rouses the whole world from the slumber- 
ings of ages, and bids it proclaim it primal in- 
dependency of soul. Itshrinks not, but presses 
forward, even though the faggot be lit up, 
even though the engines of popish cruelty 
spring in its path. The rise and progress of 
the Reformation shows the influence and 
power of such a mind as Luther’s. It shows, 
beyond a question of doubt, that if man will 
but put forth his energies, and use the strength 
with which he has been endowed, he may 
move the world of intellect and morals. 

In fact, where can we go, but we see the 
influence of mind; and what is there which it 
cannot effect? Whatis too mighty for its 
grasp, or too minute for its investigation? It 
can observe the smallest atom floating upon 
the bosom of the passing breeze, and it can 
trace the paths of those wandering fires which 
deck an eveningsky. It rides fearlessly upon 
the billows of the great deep, and guides the 
bark of the adventurous mariner from shore to 
shore. It disarms the lightning of its terrors, 
and conducts it from the lowering clouds to 
the earth, with a harmless hand. It descends 
into the ocean, and brings up the wonders 
imbedded in its depths. It ascends into the 
heavens, and listens to the music of the spheres, 
and holds converse with the glorious creations 
ofthe upper firmament. The treasuries of 
ancient lore are unlocked, and minister to its 
amusement and instruction; and the future 
gives up its secrets, almost, to the scanning 
of its eye. It looks with impunity upon things 
whose glory would blast the mortal sight, and 
travels whither the body may never go. It 
flies away from the narrow confines of earth, 

‘ And with mighty wings outspread 

Dove-like sits brooding o’er the vast abyss,’ 
which the creation has never yet redeemed 
from its original chaos. The winds and the 
waves, the mightiest agents of nature, are 
made subservient to its will. That which 
seemed formed for its destruction, is made a 
minister to its wants and its pleasures. W hat- 


and what once seemed useless, is found to be 
of vital importance. 

Mind can almost make the life blood mantle 
on the cold cheek of the statute. It can al- 
most make marble speak. It can almost make 
the brooks murmur down the painted land- 
scape. It can almost bring the music of the 
sounding sea upon the glowing lines of the 
canvass. It can almost make a world. Ithas 
a world in its own fancy, a world of beauty 
and magnificent richness, where all that is 
grand and bright and joyous has a residence. 
—Ladies Magazine. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

It was the object of Mr. Jefferson to pre- 
serve, in every trifle, that simplicity which he 
deemed the most appropriate characteristic of 
arepublic. At his entrance into the presi- 
dency, he found himself a little troubled with 
the trifling etiquette which the foreign am- 
bassadors, and more especially their ladies, 
were essaying to establish in his drawing 
room; and apprehending that the wives and 
daughters of his official brethren might catch 
the contagion, he let pass no opportunity of 
giving it his discountenance. He wisely 
Judged, that ia this matter, as in most others, 
example was better than precept, and set 
about new-ordering the manners of the city, 
much in the manner that Franklin might have 
taken. Did he go to make a morning visit, 
he rode without a servant, tied his horse to the 
gate, and walked inas plain Thomas Jefferson. 
Did all the different legations come to dine 
with him, he received them with indiscrimina- 
ting politeness, and that simple dignity for 
which he was eminently distinguished ; con- 
versing with and welcoming all, he left the 
company to arrange themselves at his table 
of which he so did the honors, as to sprea 
ease and cheerfulness around it, and to make 
his guests in good humor with themselves, and 
each other; the wife of the Spanish minister, 
however, upon returning home, began to pon- 
der upon the events of the evening ; she had 
been seated below the lady of , my in- 
formant forgot what ambassador, but one whom 
she judged of inferior importance to her liege 
lord. His most Catholic Majesty had been 
insulted, she declared, in her person; for was 
not an insult offered to the wife always offer- 
ed to the husband ; and as in this case an in- 
sult offered to the husband was offered to the 








King of Spain—Euclid himself must have 
. concluded with Q. E.D, The next morning 


guided by the genius of Newton, has surveyed | 


of mind; and that mind, too, not basking in | 


ever seemed noxious, is found to be innocent; / ¢*). ; nent 
’ = | finding the man’s strength inadequate to the 


MI 


ELLANEO 





the Don could do no less than’ summon a | 
council, consisting of his most chosen friends 
among the diplomatic corps. The case was | 
stated, and their opinions severally taken. | 
One ventured to apologize for the President, 
on the ground of his ignorance, as a republi- 
can, of the rules of etiquette. To this if was 
replied, that the dignity of his most Catholic 
Majesty was not to be laid at the mercy of 


‘ every man who might call himself a republi- 


can. The lady particularly insisted that sat- 
: It was suggested 
that the best way would be for Spain’s repre- 


| sentative to co and ask it. ‘The divan broke 


up, and one of its members went to advise the 
President of the matter in agitation. Some 
hours after, Mr. Jefferson, while occupied in 
his library, was informed that the Spanish 
minister was in an adjoining apartment; he 
called immediately tor his boots, and putting 
one on, and holding the other in his hand, pro- 
ceeded to the room. Having half opened the 
door, he issued orders to the servant behind 
him, touching his horse, and then advancing, 
and drawing on as he did so his remaining 
boot, weleomed his visiter with his wonted 
amenitv. ‘Pray be seated; be scated; no 
ceremony here, my good sir. Very glad to 
see you 3’ and then without regarding the 


disconcerted air of the astonished representa- | 
tive of Spain and the Indies, entered with his | 


wonted ease into general conversation, oppo- 
sing the gentleman to the minister, and the 
unaffected majesty of the philosopher to the 
diplomatist. The combat soon ended.. The 
Spaniard departed, and reported to his lady 
and diplomatic friends, that, when they went 


'to the house of the American President, they 
must leave the dignity of their masters at | 


home. 


Marriep, in Bolton, Massachusetts, July 
Sist, by the Reverend J. W. Chickering, Mr. 
Gustavus U. Richards, of New-York, to Miss 
Flettra B. daughter of &. V.S. Wilder, Esq. 
of Bolton. 

[The ceremony of the above Marriage was 
performed in the Meeting House, in the pres- 
ence of a Jarge assembly convened to witness 
it. When the minister had concluded his 
services the father of the bride arose and pre- 
sented her a splendid Bible accompanying it 
with some pertinent remark on her newly as- 
sumed duties; then turning to the bridegroom 
he delivered him a letter, which probably con- 
tained a draft for some of his hoarded thou- 
sands. The multitude were then invited, 
without any distinction, to repair to a neigh- 
boring grove and partake of the marriage 
feast. I*orming a procession they marched to 
the grove—on entering which a band of music, 
concealed in a bower, struck up an enlivening 
air. Fruits, and cake, and lemonade were 
profusely scattered about the grove, to which 
every one had free access. The company 
retired at an early hour, and the bridegroom 
and his lady took their departure for New- 
York by the way of the Springs.]—.Massachu- 
sells Yeoman. 


ANECDOTE. 

The following anecdote of Mr. Webster is 
copied from the Circleyille, (Ohio) Herald :— 

As Messrs. Webster and Ewing were wend- 
ing their way to Circleville, when about seven 
miles from the town, their passage was inter- 
cepted by a tree, which had recently fallen a- 
cross the road,and which an honest yeoman was 
leisurely cutting out.—They surveyed the 
premises, to see how the difficulty might be 
overcome. Our knight of the axe, not know- 
ing either of the distinguished Senators, con- 
gratulated himself on the timely arrival of two 
such hale and able-bodied men to his assis- 
tance ; and very frankly advised them, as the 


| best means of escaping the difficulty, to get 


down from their carriage, and aid him in the | 


removal of the obstruction. Pleased with the 


| republican plainness of the suggestion, and 





task in hand, they followed his advice. Mr. 
Ewing first took the axe, and wielded it with 
effect, as he does his arguments in the Senate 
and at the Bar. He was relieved by Mr. 
Webster, who was less familiar with chopping 
logs from the road than with removing the 
obstractions of chop-logic from the wheels of 
government. His efforts were so labored and 
ineffectual, as to attract the notice of the 
woodsman, who declared to him, ‘ you are not 
doing your best now sir:—you must be play- 
ing the Possum !—You don’t bend your back 
enough sir’ The tree cut off and the way 
cleared, our travellers resumed their journey 
—and left the countryman blessing his stars 
that they had been directed that way, (which 
was off the main road,) at that propitious hour. 


The Biter Bitten—A few days ago, as one 
of our Merchant Tailors in Market street was 
patiently waiting the calls of customers, a ro- 
bust, henest looking fellow, stepped into the 
shop, who, looking as though he needed an 
outfit, his habiliments being rather the worse 
for wear. After the usual enquiries as to 
prices, &c. he concluded to rig himself with 
anew suit. He doffed off his old coat and 
vest, and very soon found substitutes for the:n 
among the various samples spread out before 
him by the accommodating supplier. Having 
found pantaloons that pleased him, he walked 
into the back room to’see whether they were 
of sufficient length and breadth, which being 
the case, he very unceremoniousiy kicked his 
old ones out of the way, and made for the 
back window. With wonderful dexterity he 
leaped over the different walls, wood piles 
and high fences that obstructed his progress 
and was soon farther than ‘speaking distance * 
from the tailor’s shop and his tattered rags. 
The honest shop-keeper began to wonder at 
his delay, and proceeded to the room where 
he had left his customer; but lo! the bird had 
flown, and left ‘not a wreck behind,’ save his 
threadbare breeches—no very profitable ex- 
change for the absent new suit. He in vain 
looked through the window for the rascal, or 
peered into his own or the adjoining yards 
and soon made up his mind that he might as 
well set down customer and clothes as ‘amon 
the missing.” After thus disposing of the ab- 
sentees, he very naturally and mechanically 
proceeded to ransack the pockets of the old 
trowsers which were left, where he soon found 
a pocket-book, forgotten, doubtless by the 
gentleman in his haste to secure the spoils, 
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upon opening which his glad eyes were greet- 
ed by the cheering sight of bank notes. When 


'he unrolled them, he counted ten dollars— 
‘three dollars more than the garments were 


worth which the unfortunate rogue ran off 


‘with !— Albany Evening Journal. 





The Farmer.—It does one’s heart good to 
see a merry round-famed farmer—so indepen- 
dent, and vet so free from vanities and pride ; 
so rich, and yet so industrious 3 so patient and 
persevering in his calling, and yet so kind, so- 
cial, and obliging. There are a thousand no- 
ble traits about him which light up his charac- 
ter: eat and drink with him, and he will not 
set a mark on you, and sweat it out of you 
with a double compound interest at another 
time—you are welcome. He will do you a 
kindness without expecting a return by way 
of compensation. It is not so with every 
body. He is generally more honest and sin- 
cere,—less disposed to deal in a low under- 
hand cunning,—than many I could name. He 
gives to government its best support; he is 
the edifice of government and the lord of na- 
ture. Look at him in home-spun and gray 
black: gentlemen, laugh, if you will; but, be- 
lieve me, he can laugh back if he pleases. 
Gennessee Farmer. 














TRUST IN 

‘The spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity, but a 
wounded spirit who can bear.’ 

An abundant flow of animal spirits enables 
many a poor sufferer to bear up with more 
than cheerfulness, under the pressure of bod- 
ily infirmities, It seems impossible, by out- 
ward ills, long and entirely to repress the nat- 
ural gaiety of an innocent heart. It will break 
forth like the brilliant sun, gilding the dark 
clouds that surround it, and the smiling lip, 
the beaming eye, and the mirthful voice clear- 
ly attest, that, though afflicted with ‘a thorn 
in the flesh,’ ‘ the spirit of a man well sustain- 
eth his infirmity.’ 

A lofty independence will support its pos- 
sessor to endure with calmness, in the path of 
duty, the contumely and persecution of an 
envious gainsaying world. Conscious of pur- 
suing noble objects by suitable means, he may 
well disregard the clamors of those who would 
retard him in his his high career, Animated 
by his own progress and exertions, he may 
carelessly receive, or rather scornfully cast 
from him the petty missiles intended to gall 
and obstruct him. ‘Thus does he travel on in 
‘the greatness of his strength ’—thus does his 
spirit sustain him in his conflicts with malic- 
ious foes. 

If mere animal spirits or an independent 

mind will afford such support in bearing ‘the 
varied ills that flesh is heir to,’ what may not 
be expected of him ‘ whose soul is stayed in 
God’—whose ‘ heart is fixed trusting in him ?” 
Well, indeed, may his spirit rise above the 
pressing cares and sorrows of life, being up- 
borne by the ‘everlasting arms!’ With such 
a helper and comforter he can eyen ‘rejoice 
in tribulation, welcome persecution, and tri- 
umph in death itself. ‘ Most gladly therefore, 
will he glory in his infirmities, that the power 
of Christ may rest upon him” Thus will the 
spirit of the gospel bear the believer’s soul 
across ‘the waves of this troublesome world 
until it reaches the haven of everlasting rest 
and felicity,’ 
_ But a wounded spirit who can bear ? What 
is to support the lame and weary traveller 
when his only staff is broken!—If the spirit 
is wounded, no wonder that the flesh is weak! 
And who without a wound can see his dearest 
friends estranged, his fondest hopes destroy- 
ed, his best afiections trampled on? To feel 
alone and unbeloved in this social world? To 
| know that former joys can never be restored, 
‘and future ones on earth can never be expect- 
jed? Yeteven these deep wounds of the 
| Spirit may be closed; rather by the grace of 
| God, they may be borne with meekness. Per- 
| laps this was the only discipline by which a 
vain and worldly heart could be affected— 
these the only measures that would lead to 
repentance. And soa merciful Father chas- 
tened his wandering child in love, to bring 
him back to himself. -And oh! if the blessed 
end is answered, and the prodigal son restor- 
ed to his father’s house, joyfully will he say at 
the last, ‘it is good for me that I have been 
afflicted!’ 

Is there no wound of the spirit that can 
scarcely be endured? Yes, the sting of a 
guilty conscience; and great is the agony of 
that wound when feared to be incurable! 
Darkness that may be felt, shrouds the soul 
and broods over future prospects. Life is a 
weary load, yet death is still dreaded. With 
Job, this wretched sinner curses the day of 
his birth, and wishes he had never seen the 
light. Conscience whispers to him, ‘ there re- 
maineth no more sacrifice for sin, but a fear- 
ful looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation.’ 

And can no remedy be found for this dead- 
ly distemper of the soul? Is there no physi- 
cian who can heal the bite of the ‘fiery flying 
serpent?” ‘T.ook unto me and be ye saved all 
ye ends of the earth.” ‘He that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live— 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.’ _ But if ye refuse to listen to the 
Saviour's voice, ‘ye shal] indeed die in your 
sins,’ ‘For there is no other name under 
heaven given among men whereby ye can be 
saved but the name of Jesus” Wherefore 
let every knee bow to him, and every tongue 
confess the glory of God the Father. —Epis- 
copal Register. 











[From the Fall River Monitor.] 
THE SLANDERER. No. 4. 


|. The slanderer, as he deserves a surer pun- | 
| ishment than any other criminal among men, | 
So he is preparing it for himself, by creating, | 


in his dark soul, a passion which in hell will 
‘find no alleviation. His only mitigation of 
Suffering whilst here, consists in defaming vir- 
When he shall have gone to his own 
place, where there are no virtues to defame, 
no worth to destroy, no fair characters to smut, 
no reputation to blacken ; writhing, in the ag- 
ony of disappointed hatred, he will find the 
hottest hell, in the suppressed fires 


malignity. 





MeEnror. 


A 
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ATION 
FROR ste by B.A. BELL, No FON 
ber-street, Garrison’s works . 3; Cy 
sisting of * Thoughts on African (,, 
and Addresses delivered before t}, P 

Color. r The Sin of Slavery? ‘ C0ple of 


ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLI 
entire.» 
lonizatiog: 


> 


Profog J 


Wright ; Ivimey’s Lectures, (English enc 
—Paxton’s Letters on Slayery— pri 
Vincible, by Charles Stuart. of pee 

5 bY nares Stuart, of Ryo,’ 


py opi : Nglans 
scarce Anti-Slavery work, entitle op ’~4 


and Slayery Irreconcileable, by the p.. 
Bourne,—&c. &c. FEY, Gag 
Vew- York, July 12, 1833, if 








TEMPERANCE AND FREE > 
GROCERY, “i 
ILLIAM GREY & Co, faye 


Ps Of t 
and (iy 
hey War, 
, their fric, 
of color and others to give them a call ‘ 

' ai at XN, 


New-York, August, 1833, 





LECTURES ON CHEMISiQy~ 

R. JOHN BROWN, takes i 
to inform his friends and the mating 
he will deliver Lectures on Chemist ih 
Monday and Thursday Evening g} havent 
o’clock, at the Philomathean ‘Lectess past » 
No. 161 Duane, near the corpo; often 
street. The subjects are—Oxyren th "i 
gen, Water, Nitrogen, Carbonic hed . ite 
pheric Air, Phosphorated Hydeoeen x Arnos 
and Sulphurated Hydrogen, with 4 mOning 


t rine 
ue; UIseg 


and effects, which will form the first div; 
of the course. ee 

The second and last division Will be ne 
the mineral poisons IN Most common ysp k " 
the mode of detecting them when viven fv 
criminal purposes, and their antidotes «i. 
taken by accident. 

During the course the mode Off ties 
the*Nitrous Oxide or ExbileratineGe et 
be shown, and as many facts as are ie Bony, 
will be illustrated by experiment, 

Tickers may be procured of Mr 
Bell, No. 73 Chamber-street, or Mr] 
No, 526 Pear!-street. ' 

N. B. The course will consist of 14 he 
tures or more, 2 

New-York, July 13, 1833, 
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practicable 
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WRIGHT'S SIN OF SLAVERY. 
OR sale at the Bookstore of James Lory 
Wright’s Sin of Slavery. Price 1834 
cents single, #1,75 per. doz. $12.50 por }00, 
A few copies GARRISON’S FAR EWELL 
ADDRESS, delivered in Boston, New-Yor) 
and Philadelphia, previous to his departure 
for Europe. July 15. tf 





BRITISH OPINIONS! 

a published and for sale at this Office, i 

* British, Opinions of the American Civ. 

nization Society.’ Conrenrs :— ; 
‘.4 Letter to Thomas Clarkson, by James 
Cropper ; and Prejudice Vincible, or the Pru:- 
licability of conquering Prejudice by belte 
means than by Slavery and Exile ; in relation 
fo the American Colonization Society—Br ¢. 
Sruart.’ Extracts from a pamphlet ent- 
tled—* Facts designed to exhibit the Real Char- 
acter and Tendency of the American Colonix 
tion Society—By Crericus.’ Extracts fron 
the Aati-Slavery (London) Reporter—Lxtaet 


ee pt Ur y's 5 


from the Liverpool Mercury. 
Octavo, 36 pages. Price $5 per 100-1) Hy 
cents per doz.—10 cents single. * 
July 19, 1833. S 





ACADEMY. 

FRNUE Subscriber respectfully informs bs 

colored friends and the public in gener, 
that he will remove his English and Merc 
tile Academy, to No. 30, Pearl-street, betweet 
13th and Broad-streets, for the instruction ¢ 
colored youth, in all the usual branches 
good English Education, viz. Spelling, Rest 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Book Keeping. 4 
Single and Double Entry, Geography, Gr 
mar, &c. Every attention will be paid to 
Moral and Religious improvement of the yo™ 
entrusted to his care. 

He returns his grateful acknowledgements 
to his former friends and patrons, and § 
a continuance of their favors, which he asi 
them he will endeavor to merit 

Satisfactory references will be given fod 
quired. For terms, which will be reasont™ 
apply as above, to W. S. GRAVES. 

Philadelphia, August 7, 1933. 


BOARDING HOUSE. 


L, PER 

















FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF GENTEF 

SONS OF COLOR. 

(At the corner of Leonard and Church strees 
WEW- YORK.) 

HE Proprietor of the above House reuns 

his sincere thanks to his friends and rd 

public for their liberal patronage, during bei 

past season, and solicits a continuance 0 or 

favors ; he assures them that no pains shat 


s{ fast- 


st 


spared to render satisfaction to the most © 
dious. JOHN RICH. 


New-York, Feb. 12th, 1833. 


TAWUBS BILD 
BOOT & SHOE MAKER, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his sent 
and the public that he has a aaik ts 
part, his shop, from No. 67, Dock-st 
No. 252, S. Seventh-street, a few gr ict tt 
Lombard-street, where he trusts by stric . 
tention, to merit a continuance of thelt F 
tronage. 








ionable style, of the best materia 


of his own | by Mr. Wood to suit the taste and con 
' of his patrons. 


ne most fash 
Js and wore 


ce. 
made to order at the shortest not 
inds done 2 


BOOTS and SHOES, in t! 


manship, 
Arso—Repairing of all k 

most reasonable terms. 
Philadelphia, June 29, 1833. 


REMOVAL. | " 

OBERT WOOD gives notice he “A 
R friends and the public, that he 
moved from his former residence, t0 

NO. 2, BELKNAP STREET, 

where he will be happy to accom 
teel persons of color, with board by 
week, or month. Every effort will 








yeniené 





